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REVIEWS 


This seems a very wise way out of the difficulty and a most success¬ 
ful one, as the book itself shows. From the author’s practical ex¬ 
perience and wide knowledge he is enabled to select certain phases 
of his subject which must be expanded sufficiently to make them per¬ 
fectly clear, even if less important matter must be omitted. This 
scheme has been carried out with an excellent result. Many anti¬ 
quated theories, many long and complicated hypotheses to explain 
unimportant points, are passed by with little more than respectful 
mention, while the more real and growing subjects are often dis¬ 
cussed with some detail. But this selection and elimination is done 
with the utmost care, and with full knowledge of the worth of what 
is kept and the value of what is cast away. 

In the selected subjects the material is carefully worked over; it is 
modem and suggestive in its treatment, so that the reader obtains 
a clear and definite idea of the subject as it stands today. The 
sections on the central nervous system, the organs of circulation, 
the respiration, and digestion deserve special mention. 

Throughout the text there are many illustrations which assist 
greatly in explaining certain points. Excellent use is made of cardio- 
graphic tracings and charts of various kinds. A good feature, too, 
is the references to orginal articles inserted as foot notes on almost 
every page. The delightfully clear style makes reading easy and 
adds much to the general character of the work. The book can be 
very highly recommended; it is really of great value. W. T. L. 


A Hand-book of Physiology. By Austin Flint, Professor 

of Physiology in the Cornell University Medical College. New 

York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 

This book presents the subject of physiology as taught the 
students of the Cornell University Medical College. In several 
features it is very interesting. The historical side of physiology is 
especially brought into prominence, and the work of Harvey, Mal¬ 
pighi, Haller, Du Bois-Reymond, Bernard, and such pioneers is 
frequently cited, especially in introducing the various subjects 
which these men illuminated. The anatomical facts bearing upon 
physiology are given a relatively large place and the illustration 
of the histology of the more important organs form a special feature. 
These illustrations are reproductions of three-color photomicro¬ 
graphs—a process used for the first time in this kind of work—and 
are collected at the end of the book as an atlas of sixteen plates. 
Although they are an improvement over ordinary photomicrographs 
as means of illustrations, they still possess much of the indefinite¬ 
ness of outline and lack of character which make them rather 
unsatisfactoiy. 
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Gross anatomy and histology are being so well taught now that 
it is a question if the author has not given this side of his work too 
much emphasis. The book will probably prove rather ill-suited 
for the modem medical student, as one is struck by the author’s 
preference for broad statements, rather than for recording briefly 
scientific facts. In several particulars the book does not reflect 
the most advanced knowledge of the day. The more recent work 
on the chemistry of digestion finds no place. Enzymes, or ferments, 
receive very meager notice, and neither word appears in the index. 
The author does not take sides with either the myogenic or neuro¬ 
genic theory of the heart-beat, and the recent work in this part of 
the science receives no notice. 

The style of Dr. Flint is very good and the book reads well. His 
experience of nearly fifty years as a teacher has enabled him to pre¬ 
sent the subject in an interesting and lucid manner, and for those 
who wish to study the more elementary phases of physiology, espe¬ 
cially from the historical point of view, the book will be found pleasing 
and profitable. G. C. R. 


A System of Medicine by Many Writers. Edited by Thomas 
Clifford Allbutt, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Cambridge, and Humphry Davy Rolleston, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. George’s Hospital and to the 
Victoria Hospital for Children, London. New edition, revised 
throughout with additions. Vol. I. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co., 1905. 

Owing to the rapid strides with which the science of medicine is 
at present advancing the life of a modem medical book must needs 
be short. To ensure continuous utility, frequent revisions are 
necessary. Hence, it has been deemed advisable to bring out a new 
edition of Allbutt’s System of Medicine. It is intended that one 
volume of the series shall be completed each year, thus gradually 
replacing the 1901 edition. 

Volume I of the new series comprises Prolegomena and Fevers. 
In many a book the preface is no less interesting than the story itself; 
and as regards that of the volume under review, which is to a certain 
extent a preface to the whole series, the foregoing statement holds 
good. In it we find many subjects of great interest discussed, such 
as, for obvious reasons, are omitted from text-books of smaller scope. 
Thus an extremely interesting chapter on Anthropology and Medi¬ 
cine has been contributed by Beddoe, which contains much food 
for reflection. The chapter on the Laws of Inheritance, by Jona¬ 
than Hutchinson, is one which will equally repay perusal. The 
History of Medicine has been tersely and lucidly set forth by Allbutt 



